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Hackwey, 8 small village in the envi- 
rons of Tondon, contained many houses 
of great antiquity, which, within the last 
twenty or thirty years, have been levelled 


with the ground, or so altered as Pyar a 


to be recognised. ‘The house of whic! 
we now present an engraving, is a curious 
speeimen of ancient architecture. It was 
situated ir. -Well-street, Hackney, and was 
formérly the residerice of the Prior of 
St. John of Jerusalem. This ancient 
institution appears to have had considera- 
ble possessions in the neighbourhood ‘of 
London, and- particularly at Hackney, 
for we find, that in the year 1352, the 
Prior of St. John of Jerusalem a 
— mansion, or plaee, in Hackney, 
led’ Beaulieu, late the prope=ty of John 
de Banbuty, to John Blaunch and Nicho- 
las Shordych, to be held by an annval 
quit-rent of 6s. 8d. The site of this 
mansion, Lyson supposes to have been 
the same which Stow calls .Shoreditch- 
Vou vu. K he 


place, but says he knows not how it ace. 

quired that name. Since Stow’s time it:: 
has been called Shore-place ; and a tra- 

dition has prevailed that it was the resi- © 
dence of Jane Shore, to support. which a . 
portrait, said to be of her, was formerly 

shown there. The old mansion was 

pulled down some years ago, when the 

name of Shore-place was given to a row 

of houses built near its site. 

We might enumerate other houses of 
considerable antiquity at Hackney, such: 
as Barber's Baron, or Barber’s Barn, so 
called from its standing on a spot of: 
ground termed Barbour Berns, which 
was situated in Mare-street, and was’ oc-: 
cupied by Colonel Okey, the regicide.— 
Near the old. church there ‘was an: anti- 

uated house, on the front of which was:: 
the following inscription—Hec domus 
Suit extructa memorare quatuor Chris- 
tophero Urswick, Rectore, 1520... o 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF. 
ALL NATIONS + 
No. I. 


THE HINDOOS. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Or all studies, I know of none more de- 
lightful than that of mankind. It might 
naturally be expected that ms pre- 
tending to learning would be fourd 
thoroughly conversant with these sub- 
jects, yet how rarely do we find it the 
case. To afford amusement to all is the 
object of these sketches, and should they 
meet the approbation, itis presumed they 
deserve, the author’s. trouble will 
amply requited. a, 

The character of the Hindoos is sin- 
gee ‘in the extreme ; ‘they‘shudder at the 
dea of killing’a monkey; but in religious 
affaits do not hesitate to commit the most 
barbarous atrocities. They believe in 
various gots, the chief of which are 
Brama, Shuva, and Vishnu, the Indian 
trinity. Their. sacred books isculcate 
many motal pts, ‘hut. are. so Toaded 
with superstitious rites and observances as 
to spoil the b: s they contain. From 
among numerous ridienlous stories “I 
stlect the following one: — * A giant 
called Paladas, having rolled up the earth 
like a sheet of paper, carried it on his 
shoulders to the bottom of the sea; 
Vishnu, in the form of a man with a 


into 
which he 


generally speaking, for all animals) ; an 
Ainglish officer having by chance shot one 


It is stated that 
there exists a tribe in the Carnatic, the 
women of which are not suffered to be 
seen by any man, not even their husbands, 
= never visit — but-in the dark. 

marriages of Hindoos are con- 
ducted with - pomp, except. the 
gardarva, which is merely-the mutual con- 
sent of the parties, who without witnesses 
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exchange their necklaces or wreaths of 
flowers; the bride paying, “TI am thy 
wife,” -and the bridegroom replying, 
* it is true.” We are informed by Per- 
rin that the following singular custom 
exists, in the Carnatic, at — 
When the young couple are solemnly con- 
ducted to the temple of the idol, the 
bride presents her hand to the priest, 
who cuts off the third and little finger at 
the second‘joint. Their funerals are also 
conducted with considerable magnificence. 
a Guzerat —_ ee . tribe called 
 Gosaings, who frequently bury per- 
sons before they expire. The horrid 
crime of infanticide was formerly prac- 
tised. by the Rajekoomars, but was = 
pily prevented by the interference of 
Einglich, The shocking practice of burn- 


ing is too well known to ‘require com- 
menting ‘on here: Charity and hoeptalty 


The Hindoos are divided into cities 
castes, ‘a ‘particular description of whie 

will be found in Hien Miniature, 
published in 1822+; that very interesting 
work ea of the Malabar barbers, 
observes, “* They commonly set up «shop 
under a tree, the foliage of which screens 
them from the sun. Their basin is the 
half of a cocoa-nut-s and their ra- 
zors have very broad bl 
which is convex. The Malabars shave 


- not only the beard but likewise the whole: 


head, with the exception of a small lock 
at the crown, and their mustachios, which 
they constantly retain.”—Vol. v. p. 35 


, and 36, The Hindoos are remarkable 


for their tardiness, and aptness to break 
promises, ‘They are however celebrated 
for their filial obedience. They are skil- 
ful artificers, but very slow in their work. 
The manners of the Hindoos are re- 
markably simple ;-their general dish is 
curry, a sort of stew made in various 
ways, with meat and fish. Rice is also 
used in great profusion. At meals the 
Hindoos, generally speaking, sit cross- 
legged on carpets, cushiong, or rush 
mats; they have neither knives, forks, 
nor table cloths, and use nothing but 
their hands to eat with. The stature of 
the Hindoos is much the same as the 
Europeans, but they are less muscular 
and-robust. The men wear ear-rings and 


* A caste much detested by the Hindoos. 


Is. The moon not withhold 
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bracelets, and are fond of decorating 
themselves with diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones ; their Ec gaa are frequently 
embroidered with gold and silver ; those 
of princes being sometimes adorned with 
gems of great value. The slippers or 
sandals of the lower orders are made of 
coarse woollen cloth or leather. The fe- 
males are noted for delicacy, regularity 
of features, and extreme poy they 
are marriageable at the age of ten or 
twelve years, and are considered to be 
old at twenty or twenty-five. ‘ The 
houses of the Hindoos” says the Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica, ‘‘ make a worse ap- 
pearance than could be supposed from 
their ingenuity in other respects. 
each side of the door, towards the street, 
is a narrow gallery covered by the slope 
of the roof which projects over it, and 
which, as far as the gallery extends, is 
supported by pillars of brick or wood. 
This entrance leads into a court, which is 
also surrounded by a gallery like the for- 
mer. On.one side of the court is a 
room on a level with the floor of the 
» open in front, and spread with 
mats and ts covered with white cot- 
ton cloth, where the master of the house 
receives visits, and transacts business. 
From this court there are entrances by 
very small doors to the private apart- 
ments.”—Vol. viii. p. 518. 

‘In conclusion, it may be observed that 
the Hindoos can never be really happy 
while under the influence of so abomin- 
able a religion, which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, stimulates them to the commis- 
sion of the most. horrid barbarities, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped, that by the 
praiseworthy, exertions of the mission. 
aries, the b: beams of Christianity 
will at no very diatant period shine on 
this unfortunate and degraded country. 

W. C—y. 


SIR THOMAS ERPINGHAM, KNT. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sir,—A correspondent in the Minror 
of aay, wishes to be informed 





the 
valuable Dhensy st the Royal Institution, 
I found the following account in Francis 
Bloomfield’s ‘¢ Essay towards a To; 
er age History of the County of Nor- 
containing a History of the City of 
Norwich,” publi 1745. Describing 
graves and monuments in the cathe- 
dral church, he says, ‘ figure (23) is the 
burial place of that famous knight, Sir 
Thomas Erpingham, and his two wives ; 
Joan Walton his first wife, died in 1404, 
as appears by “7 of her will; 
a 


atid Joan, daughter of Sir William Clop- 
ton, of Wickham Brook, in Suff. Knt. 
died also before him.” It is plain that his 
first wife was a t favourer of the doc- 
trine of Wickliffe, as Sir Thomas also 
was, for in her will she mentions no 
saints, but commends her soul to God 
only. In 1417, king Henry V.., for -his 
faithful services, granted an annuity for 
life of 50 marks a year, issuing out of 
the Alien ina," St. Faith’s, at New- 
ington Longeville, in Bucks; and in 
1427 he was lord and patron of the 
manor and advowson of Tofts, in Norff,, 
which he had given him by king Henry 
IV. He made his will in 1427 and died 


On __ in 1428. Before his death he gave 300 


marks to the prior and convent of Nor- 
wich, to found a chantry for a monk to 
sing daily mass for him and his 
for ever, at the altar of the holy cross in 
the cathedral, and to keep his anniyer- 
sary, with which they Beng houses 
on Tombland, and settled them to. 
use; and bound themselves to, enter 
name in their martyrology, and recite it 
particularly on his Ee before 
the whole chapter, &c. see vol. li. p. 514,:, 
He was an. old soldier, and acted as. 
Henry’s ficld marshal at A , and 
who it in charge. to give the signal 
for the attack by throwing up his mazs- 
shal’s staff in the air, ; 

Pp. T. W. 





EPITAPH FOR. A COUNTRY 
SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


(For the Mirror. ) 
HERE lies a dame whom fate ordain'd . 


_ By certain requisites ynnam’d, 


To instruct her generation. 
*Twas her’s to give the rustic youth 
By methods rigid and uncouth, 
The village education. 
Her plans to ancient plans allied, 
To gain this end she harshly plied, 
(So stubborn was the we 
Hard blows and threats, ra 
To awe the young rebellious crowd, 
And aid tuition’s toil. 
Now all her puny passion o'er, 
No longer she locks up her door, 
To keep her scholars in. 
For she within this dungeon drear 
Shall sleep through many a distant year, 
‘Nor ever storm again. 
No flatt’ring marble marks this spot, 
To insinuate her future lot, 
Or tell her.age and name, 


loud 


_ Yet if no tomb-stone tells her tale 


Or our remembrance ne’er should fail, 
To her ’tis all the same. 
ALPHONSQ. 
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MATRIMONY AND CELIBACY. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sir,—As your Mrrror is not crowded 
with quite so many females as some 
Mirrors in this town are, I will venture to 
hope that I may catch a glance of myself 
in it. I do not ex to be placed by 
the side of Janet; if I can only get a 
peep above the lower corner I shall be 
content. Iam arrived at that period of 
life which the French call “uncertain 
age;” and although I have not been 
without suitors, I have not yet met with 
one sufficiently disintcrested to become 
my guide and companion through life.— 
I am not, Mr. Editor, one of those who 
have unfortunately imbibed the notion 
that marriage is actually essential to hap- 
piness ;—this is a 1 error, which I 
fear too es Pa my sex fall into; and 
if any hint from me may deter one of 
them from imbibing such an erroncous 
pe or — the smallest relief to 

e of disappointment, I shall be 
abundantl requited. It may be thought, 
perhaps, that enough has already been 
said anc sung upon this subject; but as 
your columns are intended for instruction 
as well as amusement, and as they are 
read by many females who have not a 
very extensive acquaintance with books, 
my lucubrations may at least be new to 
them. Indeed, I know some females— 
aye, and males too—who I believe, from 
Christmas day to Christmas eve, never 
read a book through except it be your in- 
teresting miscellany, which, during this 
dull weather, serves them to beguile a 
vacant hour on Sunday evenings. 

In the marriage state I do not see how 
it is possible that the husband can be 
happy unless the wife be happy also ; 
for, from the notions which I have formed 
> the subject, connubial happiness, 
wherever it exists, must be mutua d 
if so, where are the boasted privileges of 
our rulers ? what becomes of the notions 
that = have a greater chance of con- 
jugal felicity than we have ?—Oh! my 
sister Maidens! a happy marriage is a 
lot of rare occurrence ; and if we have not 
gained a prize, we may console ourselyes 
with having escaped the more probable 
chance ofa blank: for what says Hamlet— 
** to be honest as this world goes, is to be 
one man picked out of ten thousand ;” 
and further—‘*‘ we are arrant knaves all, 
believe none of us.” 

But men, they say, have the exclusive 
many of choosing ; and what if they 

ave ? we have the privilege of refusing ; 
and as there are few men who have not 
been directly or indirectly subjected to a 
refusal, so there are few of us who have 


not at some period of our lives had s 
choice of our own fate. And when a 
female hazards a refusal, if her motives in 
so doing are honeurable, she deserves ad- 
miration and respect. Her motives are 
honourable, when she refuses the offer of 
her suitor from fear that she should thereby 
involve him in such difficulty and em- 
barrassment as his ardour and affection 
prevents him from foreseeing, or when 
she refuses one who is in tolerably affluent 


_citcumstances, but for whom she cannot 


entertain a oe affection. In 
either of these cases she deserves respect, 
because she has thereby sacrificed one of 
the means of happiness: I say one of the 
means of happiness, for I believe most, if 
not all of our sex, and yours too, Mr. 
Editor, would at some period of life be 
rather married than single, for when 
tolerably propitious, it certainly gives 
one more importance in life. If tochoose 
were to have—if to demand were to pos- 
sess (a privilege with which some of the 

t are cursed) then our fate would be 
ard indeed. But this is not the case; 
we can reject, and by that very erclustvé 
privilege, which they (our rulers) boast 
of, we are exempt from the pain and dia. 
appointment of a rejection. Like many 
of my sex, I have rejected a 
with the hope that the world is not so 
bad but I may yet one day find a soul 
congenial to my own ; however, should 
that not be the case, I will boldly con- 
tinue as I am, neglected for the worst of 
crimes in an unmarried female—the want 
of fortune—or, as one of my suitors uscd 
to express it, the want of a long cupboard. 
To the honour of my sex be it said, there 
are many women of fortune whose de- 
light is in doing good, and who feel the 
highest gratification in the performance of 
domestic duties. It is to be expected 
that men should prefer such; I blame 
them not for it ; it is natural and prudent ; 
but that they should give preference to 
those whose only merit is being more 
wealthy than others, is one of the princi- 
pal causes why, as Dr. Johnson says, 
those who enter into the marriage state 
can seldom forbear to express their re- 
pentance and envy of those whom either 
chance or caution hath withheld from it. 
Another principal cause is dissimulation 
in pon ace constaht endeavour to 
conceal the real character of each other. 
This seems to proceed from the worse than 
foolish principle, that when the object is 
gained all is done ; whereas the poet tells 
us that the prize of happiness must still 
be won, and those who deceive in court- 
ship will find they cannot long deceive 
after: themselves will reap the fruits of 
their folly. Where there is in courtship 
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no congeniality of tastes—no mutual 
opening of the heart, which renders the 
company and converse of those we love 
the haven of life—no experience of that 
“thought preventing thought and will 
preventing will with boundless confi- 
dence,” which I take to be the peculiar 
privilege of the marriage state, and when 
rightly understood and duly practised, 
approaches nearer to that future state of 
perfect bliss which we are taught to hope 
for than anything which we have any con- 
ception of. Where this congeniality and 
this confidence are wanting, marriage in- 
deed may be contracted ; but it will be 
merely a civil contract—a barter of inte- 
rests—a freak of fancy—a match of con- 
venience, or a scheme of avarice—followed 
even at best but by a life of indifference, 
but most likely far worse than that. 
Iam, Sir, yours respectfully, 


SPARTAN LAWS. 
(For the Mirror. ) 

Among the Spartans one kind of theft 
was <p re and even authorised by 
the law, and by the consent of the citi- 
zens ; and this was their stealing herbs or 
roots from the gardens and public baths ; 
but if they were caught in the fact, they 
were punished for want of dexterity.* The 
design of the Spartan legislator, in allow- 
ing this practice, was to inspire the Spartan 
youths, who were designed for war, with 
a view to self-defence, and to extent of 
dominion ; with boldness, subtlety, and 
address; to inure them betimes to the 
life of a soldier; to teach them to live 
upon a little, and to be able to shift for 
themselves. Corpulency incurred public 
contempt, and sometimes banishment. 
Magnificent sepulchres were forbidden, 
nor was the plainest, or most modest in- 
scription permitted, except for such as 
were slain in battle, or for women who 
had devoted themselves to a religious life. 
Tears, sighs, and outcries, were not per- 
mitted in public, because they disho- 
noured S who ought to bear all 
things with equanimity. Graves were 
allowed in the city, and they buried close 
to the temples, that all people might be 
familiar with death, and not conceive 
it, as a thing dreadful in itself, or that 
dead bodies defiled the living. Celibacy 
was regarded in men as infamous, and 
papa by various tokens of contempt. 

a man did not marry when at full age, 


* The Circassians are said to honour theft at 
this day, insomuch that at their public feasts, 
their youths are not suffered to drink, if they 


have not something remarkable in 
that way. 


he was liable to an action ; as those also 
were who married above or below them- 
selves. Such as had three children, had 
certain immunities, and those who had 
four, were ftee from all taxes. Thisflast 
law would (Mr. Editor) in modern days 
be a death blow to the Malthus system. 
Virgins were married without portions ; 
and husbands were allowed to beat their 
wives. The men of Sparta were distin- 
guished for their virtue, but the Spartan, 
women for their boldness. Lycurgus 
would not allow all sorts of persons. to 
travel, lest they should bring home. fo- 
reign manners, and return infected with 
the licentious customs of other courtries. 
What a pity it is, he is not now in exist, 
ence, that he might be stationed at the 
Cinque Port of Dover, there musing, at 
intervals, over ‘* Lavater’s Physiognomy,” 
to enable him to discriminate between the. 
good and bad. He would likewise suffer 
no stranger to remain in the city, who 
did not ‘come thither to some useful or 
profitable end, lest they should disseminate 
the vices of their own countries. 

A soldier was the only reputable profes- 
sien in Sparta; a mechanic or husband-. 
man was looked upon with contempt. A 
soldier was never to fly, or to turn his 
back upon his enemies, however superior 
in number; or to quit his post; or to 
deliver up his arms ;—in a word, either 
to conquer or die. A Spartan mother 
hearing that her son was killed in battle, 
(fighting for his country,) answered, 
coldly, ‘* I brought him into the world 
for no other purpose.” After forty years 
service, a man was by law, no longer re- 
quired to go into the field, and conse- 
quently, if the military age was thirty 
years, (for this was the period, it is sup- 
posed, at which they entered into the ser- 
vice of their country,) the Spartans were 
not held invalids till they were seventy. 
A pretty period of life for a soldier to re« 
tire from the arduous career of a warrior, 
and to receive his half pay. Drunken- 
ness was reckoned infamous among them, 
and punished ;+ and that young men 
might conceive the greater abhorrence of 
this species of debauchery, the slaves were 
compelled to drink to excess, that the 
beastliness of the vice might appear. 
When they retired from the public meals, 

t In ancient Mexico, drunkenness in youth 
was a capital crime, and in advanced life it was 
punished with severity ; and in case of a noble- 
man, it incurred forfeiture of office and rank, 
an d entailed infamy. 

$ The most exquisite of their eatables was 
“ black broth,” and preferred by old men to 
everything else. But Dionysius the tyrant, 
could not stomach it ; he complained of its being 
insipid. He wanted the seasoning, viz. 
work, and fresh air. 
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they'were not allowed any torches or lights, 
Because it was men, who 


partectly sober, should be able to 
ir way in the dark ; besides, this 
ice gave them a facility of marching 
t ight, a quality very useful to 
them in time of. war. As to dress there 
was no distinction between the rich and 
poor. Their garments were made for use 
and not for show ; and they were taught 
betimes to ish themselves by their 
Fittues, rather than by their robes. Boys 
Were always used to go without shoes, 
thor “were permitted to cut or trim 
their hair. kers were not allowed, 
dnd interest was also forbidden in the 
Seecrred, bo rig A ee has 
w res to lLycurgus, 
“That ‘this legislatcr ordained, that the 
magistrates should not be appointed by 
lot, but elected by suffrages. He deprived. 
Fiches of yd pes respect annexed 
fo them, divested even love of jea- 
Woudy.”™” It has likewise been observed,* 
oT thoes oe Lycurgus, in 
the ‘establishinent of: ws, and espe- 
cially of that which prohibited the use of 
goldand silver, was to curb and restrain 
the ambition of his citizens, to disable 
thenr from ‘making, conquests, and in a 
thanhet to’ force’ them to confine them- 
selves within the narrow bounds of their 
éwn country.” But nocity or state, any 
whore ‘than & single person, (says an able 
oe) ~ ni Hane for soli fe last- 
ut virtue ie. 
ae P. T. W. 
© By Polybius and Plutarch, 





THE COLOURS USED IN PAINT. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror. ) 


Srr,—In No. CLXXVIIL. of the Mrr- 
ROR, ‘your truly intelligent correspondent 
Clavis, 2 to have taken great pains 
in elucida g the in. and manufac. 
ture'of the co used in painting ; but 
he‘omits to state whether his information 
i$,direeted to that industrious and infallf- 
race, house painters, or to those who 
yk imitate the productions of Titian 
Rubens, As it is impossible for 
many of your readers to discriminate by 
whom the various tran it and opaque 
eolours are used, I beg simply to acquaint 
them with the names of those principally 
adopted by arias in general They stand 
as — | 


Flake White. 
Vermilion. 
Venetian Red. 
Vandyke Brown. 


Terra de Sienna, burnt and raw. 
Ochre, burnt and raw. 
Umber, burnt and raw. 
Lake, of all kinds. 
Ultramarine. 

Cobalt. 

Prussian Blue. 

Antwerp Blue. 

King’s Yellow. 

Naples Yellow. 

Cologn Earth. 


. In oil, to augment the. progress of 
drying, sugar of lead, and naptha, are 
= mixed with the above. , 
t some more convenient opportunity, 
I shall explain the many gradstions be 
tween the light and dark colours, for the 
benefit. of your readers, particularly those 
who are interested in that charming 
branch of the fine arts—painting. 
Your's, — 
G. W.N. 





Hiscellanics, 


FONTHILL ABBEY. 


Iv an early number of the Mirror we 

ve a fine view and description of Font- 
fill Abbey, and we have to announce the 
demolition of this monument of man’s 
ambition, by the fall of the tower which 
took — on Wednesday the 2lst ult. 
about half-past three o'clock. The tower 
which rose to the height of 270. feet from 
the. centre of the building, in its fall 
broke through a great portion of the roof 
of the abbey, and’ instantaneously pre- 
sented. ah immense mass of ruins. Most 
fortunately no lives were lost. ‘The tower 
it appears, was of too slight a construc- 

on; and from certain irdications, its 
fall had. been. expected for several days 
previous to its actual occurrence. It in- 
clined, in its descent, a little to the south- 
west, and fell into the fountain court, 
ee the hall, the pe a = oce 

m, and great part e 

po and south, lgether with the firse 
crimson toom, leaving the grand entrance 
standing, with the organ in it, and the 
statue of the late alderman Beckford in 
its niche. Mr. Farquhar was in the 
large east wing of the building at the 
time of the disaster, and it is said he 
was not much alarmed, as he had ex- 
pected it ; seven servants were also at the 
time engaged, by his orders, in taking 
out the ted windows of St. Michael's 
gallery, and they all, escaped. unhurt. 
One servant boy, however, was consider- 
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ably injured. A great quantity of plate 
was buried in the ruins. ‘The cause of this 
event is not attributable to any fault of 
the architect, but to the instability of the 
materials. It not being at first designed 
to be raised to any thing near its height, 
the architect had fixed the foundation 
proportionately, and when it was pro- 
posed to raise it to its remarkable eleva- 
tion, the building was too far advanced 
to allow of any adoption to render the 
foundation sufficiently strong to support 
it; however, in order to meet the wishes 
of the proprietor, Wm. Beckford, Esq. 
in raising it to its commanding height, 
and thereby add so greatly to the magni- 
ficence of the whole, the architect was 
obliged to use wood in its erection. But 
this was not of that quality to render so 
beautiful a structure a lasting monument 
of the taste of its designer, and a dis- 
vlay of architectural excellence which was 
an honour to the country. 


SAVINGS’ BANKS. 


Amonc all the bad effects of the late 
alarm that was spread through town and 
country, against banks and bankers, per- 
haps the very worst was the fear inspired 
into the minds of those who had laid up 
their money in Savings’ Banks. 

Ill meaning persons employed them- 
selyes in exciting doubts and apprehen- 
sions among domestic servants and others, 
who had deposited their hard-earned 
savings in these establishments; per- 
suading them that all banks were likely 
to beak, and the Savings’ Banks among 
therest, and therefore urging them to 
draw out their money without delay. 

_ It. was well and truly said by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speech in Parliament, on the 2lst of 
February, 1823,-that-‘* he deemed these 
institutions, the Savings’ Banks, to. be 
among the greatest blessings which have 
ever been conferred upon:the poor, and 
that. he: hailed their prosperous condition 
as the most unequivocal proof of the 
moral habits, the increasing ease, and 
the growing comfort of a large portion of 
the community.” . They began several 
years ago on a small scale, by the advice 
of some benevolent individuals, and under 


the care of nga gentlemen, who, to 


money, or making it bear interest to so 
large an extent as soon became ae 
for one parish imitated another parish, 
and one town another town, until Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom thought fit to take all 


ir power, were willing to ' 


the Savings” Banks under its cwn protec- 
tion, and passed an act for that purpose 
in the year 1817, (Stat. 57 Geo. I1[. c 
130). By this law it was provided that 
every Savings’ Bank should have rules 
and regulations entered in a book open to 
public inspection, in order that govern- 
ment and the people might see that they 
were right. None of the gentlemen, act- 
ing as tiusteés, or treasurers, wére to 
have any salary, but to give their time 
and ‘rouble, as they always have done, tq 
their | ag neighbours, without fee or 
reward. Even minors under twenty-one 
years of age were allowed to put in and 
take out their own money, and to give 
receipts for it which they cannot lawfully 
do for other payments Friendly So- 
cieties too were allowed to put in and 
take out their money. The treasurer 
the Savings’ Bank was required to give 
security for ‘the faithful execution of his 
office. The money fut in was .to. be 
under the care of trustees,. who were em. 
powered to act for the benefit of. the. pers 
sons putting it in, but were not allowed 
to pay it into the hands of any . private 
banker, except small sums necessary for 
the daily business of the Savings’ Bank, 
The great security given by Parliament 
was, that all the money paid into the 
Savings’ Banks should be transferred for, 
safety to the Bank of England, where a 
separate account is kept of it, under the 
head of “* The Fund for the Banks, for 
Savings.” 

The Bank of England, upon receiving 
this money, grants, to the trustees who 
paid it in, a debenture or security, to en- 
able. them to take the same. sum out again, 
or part of it, whenever it may be wanted to 
repay the persons who fitst contributed it; 
and so long as thé money remains in the 
Bank of England, it bears an- interest 
higher than. can now be obtained by buy- 
ing into the Stocks. age ‘s 

As these advantages given to.Sayings®, 
Banks are intended only for the benefit af 
the poorer classes, it has been thought, 
right not to allow any one person to. put 
a large sum into a Savings’ Bank ;,.and 
therefore by an Act of Parliament, passed 
in 1824, (Stat. 5 Geo. IV. c..62.), it. is 
provided, that no person, from the pres 
sent time, shall put in more than thirty, 
pounds in one year, nor more than tw 
hundred pounds in all. pee 

It depends on the rules of each partis, 
cular Savings’ Bank how small asum the 
trustees will receive at a time. In the 
Bishopgate Bank they receive as little as,, 
a shilling at atime, and allow interest 
upon the sum as soon as it comes to a 
pound ; and a weekly saving of ten shil- 
lings, with the irterest added, amounts, 
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in seven years, to two hundred and three 
pounds, seven shillings. Pc 
During the late alarm, some perso 
who did not understand the nature of the 
Savings’ Banks, drew out. their money, 
intending to put it into the Bank of Eng- 
land for safety, not knowing that if was 
there already. 





SMUGGLED TREASURE. 


In the year 1711, and during the reign 
of Philip V. king of Spain, in a ship, 
which was one of a rich fleet which ar- 
rived at Cadiz, were found eight very 
large chests of chocolate, on account of 
the very Reverend the I ather-General of 
the Jesuits. The chests proved too 
heavy for the people, who were scarce 
able to them to the Custom-House. 
When conveyed thither, curiosity tempt- 
ed the officers to see what they contained, 
and in the first they found nothing but 
large balls of chocolate lying one over the 
other. They took up one ball, astonish- 
ingly heavy ; a second, a third produced 
the same surprise ; they tried to break it, 
but in vain. Bits of the chocolate, how- 
ever, flew off, and beneath appeared—in- 
stead of chocolate, balls of gold, which, 
when assayed, was found to be very pure 
and fine in quality. All the other balls 
turned out to be of the same kind, gold 
under a cover of chocolate an inch thick. 
This curious discovery was made known 
at Madrid, and the Jesuits questioned, 
but they took care not to claim such pre- 
cious chocolate, and protested that they 
knew nothing of it. their discovering 
it, the king becsme the proprietor of 
these eight immense rich chests of gold. 


[emcee aneameael 


ROME. 


Romx, the city of war, of paganism, of 
human Prondins Ba Set b tianity, 
exhibited a. picture living with such 
foe oe loured with such colouri 
as 8 never meet the eye, till cities and 
architects are alike at rest. The richness 
and pomp of her public life ; the return 
of armies from the East and the West, 
loaded ‘with barbaric pearl and gold, tri- 
umphing up to the capitol ; the crowd of 
high functionaries, perpetually moving to 
and from their governments ; the state- 
0 > the senatorial and public — 
3; the eous pageantry of the na- 
tional worships the Bm arn imperial 
pom 3 the influx of all nations, in their 
infinite variousness of habit, complexion, 
> language ; and this whole current, 
great gulph-stream of human life. 
oooh with continual roar and swell 
th those “ streets of palaces and 


walks of state,” that even in their fall 
are nobler than all the labours of poste- 
rity ; the richest treasures of magnificent 
and melancholy thought in the world ;s— 
all formed a combination which no time 
shall rival. The spirits of Genius and 
Fortune shall.never again sit upon so 
dazzling a throne ! 


NEW WEIGHTS anp MEASURES. 


A GENERAL misconception appears to 
prevail on the subject’ of weights and 
measures. The object'of the late bill is 
to simplify the system as much as pos- 
sible, and to make no altcration but such 
as may tend to ensure uniformity by af- 
fording superior facility of verification. 
Measures of capacity are no longer de- 
fined by cubical contents, but by the 
weight of Ya water which they should 
contain. Thus, any vessel which con- 
tains, when exactly filled, ten pounds 
avoirdupois, of pure rain water, is an im- 
perial pie 3 any vessel which will con- 
tain when so filled 24 pounds avoirdupois 
of pure rain water, is an imperial quart ; 
ant the vessel containing U}lb. of rain 
water an imperial pint. e bushel is 
any vessel which will contain, when ex- 
actly filled, eighty pounds avoirdupois of. 
rain water ; but it must be remembered, 
that the bushel of heaped measure must. 
be cylindrical, and its outside diameter 
194 inches. No alteration has been made 
in the existing standards of linear dimen- 
sions, or of weight; and the change in 
the measures of capacity is such, as, it is 
presumed, must tend to cause the new 
8 ny eR spe to become general, by 
e facility it presents to persons 

ing vdighit, to construct or verity thelr 
measures of capacity at pleasure. 





THE HALNABY ESTATE. 


Lapy Dorotny MiILBanK was the 
favourite of Mary Queen of Scots, but got 
into disgrace on the affair of the murder 
of David Rizzio, in which her husband 
was concerned. ae os a 
and sold ginger-b' upon the bridge 

Berwick-upon-Tweed 3 by which, and the 
additional bounty of her customers, she 
actnally saved 800/., with which she pur- 
chased the Halnaby estate; in this county, 
now in the Milbank family ; and with 

proceeds of the rent (for she lived very 


sparingly, at the age of 63,) she 
aad Suse tn alee ia 
Northumberland, the rental of which, » 


few years ago, was 12,000. per annum. 
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Tue Town-Hall of Huntingdon, for the 


view which we now present our readers 


by are gry ingde rapyey na 
“ History of Huntingdon,” is a an 
handsome building, erected in the year 
1745, by voluntary subscription, to which 
the Earl of Sandwich contributed 500/. 
and Baron Clarke 300/. It was erected 
on the site of the old court-house, below 
which was a range of shops, and above it 
a school-room, wool-chambers, and gra- 
naries. The materials of the old edifice 
were used in the construction of the new, 
which is built of brick, stuccoed and co- 
loured in imitation of Portland stone. 
In 1817, additions were made to the fabric, 
and the whole extensively improved. The 
county having agreed to erect a sort of 
anteroom in front, the n 
posed to carry up the buildi 
to a tea-room, which was 
ly carried into effect, the Corporation 
having advanced 200/. for the 
A colonnade extends round the whole, 
which is no abe yer og ornamental, 
being app to the various pur- 
pm the weekly market. The Font 
used by the retailers of age butter, 
&c.; and at the back and ends are the 
butchers’ shambles, noted for the excel- 
lent display of meat. 


pro- 
in order 


Above is the assembly-room, a splendid +manded 


apartment, 63 feet in and 24 feet 


in breadth, furnished with three beautiful time 


and ted with full-length pain 

ornamented w: te’ 

ings of George II. and HI., with their 
queens, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and of 
‘ohn, the celebrated Ear 


Town-Wall, Muntingdon. 


chandelier, purchased at the expense of 
the late Earl of Sandwich, who contri- 
buted 100/. towards ornamenting this 
room. 
- Below are the courts of justice, “ re- 
gions of woe, doleful shades,” which con- 
trast strongly in moral effect with the up 
apartments ; one court is anpeielaeed to 
the trial of criminal and the other of civil’ 
causes, and each has a gallery. The as- 
sizes are held twice a year, generally in 
March and July. Huntingdon is in the 
Norfolk circuit. ‘ In the crown-court the’ 
general quarter sessions and town sessions 
are ; and in the grand jury room, 
the magistrates sit every week for the 
despatch of business ; and adjoining it, 
under the tea-room, is a waiting-room for 
an = ee - hee 
market-plac r > 
pocnon The to the — of gentlemen 
make speeches, for the benefit of thew 
country, at elections, &c. 


BRITISH PROWESS. 


Tue following case inspired the Verdun- 
jans with no small degree of respect for 


Endeavouring, but in vain, to 
laa" 
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She Selector; 


oR, 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
NEW WORKS. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE MR. 
FUSELI, THE PAINTER. 


Own one. occasion, when dining at Mr. 
Johnson’s, a gen called out ‘to him 
from the other end of the room, ‘“*:-Mr. 
Fuseli, I lately purchased a picture of 
yours.”—Mr. F.: “Did you? what is 
the subject ?”Gent.: “I really don’t 
know.”’—Mr. F. : “ eng me enough ; 
you must be a strange w, to buy a 
picture without knowing the sobject.” 
—Gent. (a little nettled): “ I don’t know 
what the, devil it is.’—Mr. F.: “ Per- 
haps it is the devid ; I have often painted 
him,”—Gent: “‘ Perhaps it is.”—Mr. F.: 
“ Well, you have him now; take: care 
that he does not one day have you !” 

_ Lounging in his Milton pene a de- 
cently dressed stranger accosted him :—. 
‘¢ These: pictures, Sir, are from Milton ?” 
—“ They. are.” “ Milton wrote Para- 
dise Lost ?”’-—‘* He did.” ‘* I never read 
it, but E will.”"——‘** You had. better not ;) 
you'll find it an exceedingly tough job.” 

When Mr. Fuseli resided in "ge 
street, two.of the Royal Academicians, 
men more remarkable for their abilities 
than for. their attention to * the outward 
man,” of which they were sadly negli- 

nt, called on him to talk ever some bu- 
siness connected with the Academy. The 
host and his.visitors. disagreed on the sub« 
ject, and on, their departure, the discus~ 
sion. which: had commenced above stairs 
continued as they descended, and was pro« 
lenged as the al three stood on the st 
of proto _ At length, Mr. Fuseli, 
adverting: to: his friends’ shabby habili- 
ments, put alr.end to the.conversation by 
saying to them in a: humorous ‘tone, 
“ Come, go. away; go away.; I-don’t: 
wish my neighbours to think I have bom. 

, H eine ratidslike 

e hada great dislike to common-place 
observations. After sitting. perfeetly si- 
lent. for a long time in-his.own room, dur- 
ing the “bald disjointed chat’ of some’ 
idle callers-in, who were gabbling with 
one another about the actin and other 
topits of as interesting a nature; he sud-: 
denly exclaimed,—‘“* We had pork for 
dinner to day!” ‘ Dear! Mr. Fuseli, 
what an odd. remark.!”—‘* Why}, it is as 
good s anything you have been saying 

‘or the last. hour.”— Annual Obituary. 





FREDERIC tHe-GREAT's TREAT- 
‘MENT OF A SUPPOSED ENG- 
LISH SPY. 
Tue Doctor was strongly suspected of 
being employed by our ministry as a 
private observer of the several actions of 
princes ; and his profession giving him 
these inities, he was perpetually 
fluctuating between one court and another, 
and admitted to the presence in all. 
The oculist being introduced to the 
King, his Majesty, with his usual po- 


liteness, asked what favours he could 
confer on him, being ready to distinguish 
him and all men of his eminence. The 


doctor only desired the honour of bein 
appointed dculist to his Majesty; an 
ch, to make short of, the King grant. 
ed, adding, “* As Ido not love to sus- 
pend any one’s happiness long, be at 
court to-morrow y, and your patent 
shall be ready.” The chevalier, flushed 
with this promise, so unexpected, now ap- 
peared at court as by royal command ; 
but, notwithstanding a double parade of 
lackeys and equipage, on his approach 
to the King his Majesty said, ‘“* You de- 
sire to be my oculist—there is your pa- 
tent: you must take the usual oaths on 
these occasions; that done, come to me 


again.” 

On his seperting to the ane that all 
necessary forms were gone through, his 
Majesty said, “ You “eatied yo my 
oculist—you are so: my eyes want no 
assistance ; yet are you my oculist :—but 
if you touch the eyes of one of my sub- 
jects, I will hang you up. I love my 
, eqaally with myself.” 

ie chevalier departed, or rather was 
ordered to depart, in six hours ; he plead- 
ed' for more time to pack up his cyes and 
his instruments, but was refused ; and a 


ep guard being set over him, he was then 


escorted, like any delinquent, to the bor- 
ders of Saxony, that being the country 
most contiguous. ‘The respect his Ma- 
jesty scemed first to pey him, in prefer, 
ence to all the English, of which number 
the meanest was his ‘superior, now jap- 
a a still stronger satire against Eh ™ 
and, and proved that he suspected the 
chevalier’s other profession, in conjunce- 
tion with those of oculist, orator, and pro- 
fessor of every other science.— Memoirs 
of the Margravine of Anspach. 





ASSASSINATION OF MISS RAY. 
Tue following is a more satisfactory ac-, 
count than has yet‘appeared of the assas- 
sination ‘of Miss Ray; it is from the 
Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs of 
Joseph Cradock, Esq., a gentleman who 
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was-the friend and contemporary of Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, Foote, and 
all the great men of the age :— 

“ The chemistry professorship becom- 
ing vacant, and a friend of Lord Sand- 
wich, at Trinity College, being a candidate, 
T was solicited for my vote and interest, 
and invited by his Lordship to visit Hin- 
chinbrook on my way to Cambridge, and 
accompany him in his carriage. We 
went together and passed a very pleasant 
evening with a numerous party, at the 
Rose Tavern, and having voted next 
morning, returned to chinbrook. 
Lord Sandwich, on meeting his neigh. 
bour, Major Reynolds, in the gateway, 
with another officer, insisted on their 
alighting and taking a family dinner at 
his house. The Major apologised for the 
intrusion, hoped his Lordship would ex- 
cuse the liberty he had taken of bringing 
a brother officer with him, and then in. 
troduced his friend, Captain Hackman. 
The party merely consisted of Lord Sand- 
wich, Miss Ray and a lady with her, the 
two gentlemen, and a | Dinner was 
soon served, and coffee called for. We 
played two rubbers at whigt ; Lord.Sand- 
wich held with Miss Ray against Major 
Reynolds and myn > Captain Hackman 
requesting that he might only look over 
the cards. Lord Sandwich, being much 
fatigued, and complaining of head-ache, 
retired early in the evening, and on leav- 
ing the room said to me, ‘ I have just 
received the instruments from Dollond’s, 


. and wished to have examined them, but 


must now only hope there is no damage.’ 
I immediately of to see them un- 
packed, and, as it was a fine moonlight 
night, I desired, after the ladies had re- 
tired, that I might be. permitted to. put 
the lunar telescope together, and the gen- 
tlemen very obligingly offered their as- 
sistance; Lord Sandwich’s old black 
servant opened the box, and we remained 
upon the lawn until it was, late; 
possibly, might return again, to table. 
Sut all was safely restored, as I was to 
leave Hinchinbrook next day for Leices- 
tershire. This was the only time I ever 
saw Captain Hackman. Lord Sandwich, 
in a friendly way, sometimes honoured 
me by making a little stay at my house 
at Gumley; and once having alighted at 
the door with Mr. Bates, he was informed 
that his black servant, who always tra- 
velled with him, was taken speechless. 
ance was procured as soon as pos- 
sible, when it was pronounced that the 
¢. was lytic, and he. remained 
full six weeks before. he was able to be 
removed. I never saw the black servant 
again till after the dreadful.catastrophe 
had ocewred at Covent Garden. Theatre, 


and then went to the Admiralty on pur- 
pose to inquire for him. I said that it 
was utterly inexplicable to me that I 
should never haye seen, or ever heard of, 
Captain Hackman before; and he then 
reminded me of my interview with him at 
Hinchinbrook. 1 found that the Captain 
was recruiting in Huntingdonshire, and 
that for three weeks after he had seen 
Miss Ray, whenever she took an airing, 
he generally was met, bowing to her as 
she , but the servant was not aware 
of the intimacy. The Captain seemed 
to throw himself in her way, and cither 
through Lord Sandwich or Major Rey- 
nolds, obtained afterwards a recommenda. 
tion or introduction to Sir John Irwine, 
agdjutant-general in Ireland, where he re- 
mained nearly two years; but not suce 
ceeding to any advancement, he soon 
afterwards left the army with an intention 
of going into the Church. I then looked 
backward on various occurrences.” — 
‘¢ Miss Ray, towards the latter part of the 
time that I frequented the Admiralty, did’ 
not continue: to speak of her situation as 
before, but complained of being greatly 
alarmed by that. had been sung, 
or cries thathad been made directly under 
the windows that looked into the park, 
end that such was the fury of the mob, 
that she did not think either Lord Sand- 
wich or herself were safe whenever they 
went ont; and I must own that I heard 
some strange insults offered, and that: I, 
with some of the servants, once suddenly: 
wushed out, but the offenders instantly 
escaped, One evening afterwards, when 
sitting with Miss Ray in:the great room 
above stairs, she ap to be much: 
agitated, and at last said, ‘ she had a par-. 
oes to ask: of ters as her 

tuation was very. precarious, and no set-- 
tlement had heen made on her, she wished 
[ would hint som of the kind to 
Lord Sandwich.’ In 


surprise, 

but herself: could make such a. propesal,. 

as. I knew a ogy meer = = — 

one an opportunity of interfering witlr-him 
daiicate 0 eekject She urged that 

her wish was merely to relieve Lord Sand- 


and. 
Italian music was particularly~ her forte,’ 
she was given to understand that. she 
ps succeed at the . House, and- 
as Mr. Giardini then and I was inti-: 
mate with Mrs. Brook and Mrs. Yates, 
she was certain of a most: advantageous 
en, ent. I then instantly’ conjec- 
t who one of; the advisers must have 
been, and afterwards found that three 
thousand pounds and-a free benefit had 
been held out to her, though not by the 











two ladies who managed the stage de- 
partment. Whether any proposals of 
marriage were at that time or afterwards 
made by Mr. Hackman I know not, and 
I believe no one after the unfortunate 
death of Miss Ray, but Mrs. Berkley, a 
Scotch lady, who resided in the family as 
ey ore was ever well acquainted with 
all the iculars. Mrs. Berkley, after 
the death of Miss Ray, had the care of a 
trusty department at Somerset House, 
where I had a long conference with her ; 
but in the course of her recital, she be- 
came so dreadfully agitated, that I en- 
treated her to desist ; and though I had 
a letter and a friendly invitation to visit 
her afterwards, I confess I had been so 
much hurt at What passed, that I avoided 
a second interview. From all that I now 
recollect, I merely conclude that Miss 
Ray had declined informing Mr. Hack- 
man how or where she was engaged that 
evening ; and finding that she and Mrs. 
Berkley were gone to the theatre, he 
might, perhaps, become jealous of some 
rival attachment. The ladies sat in a 
front box, and three gentlemen, all con- 
nected with the Admiralty, occasionally 
= their compliments to them. Mr. 

ackman was sometimes in the lobby, 
sometimes in an upper side box, and 
more than once at the Bedford Coffee- 
house, to take brandy and water, but still 
seemed unable to gain any information, 
and I can add, asa slight circumstance, 
that in the afternoon I had myself been 
at the coffee-house at Charing-cross, and 
observing the carriage pass by, had re- 
marked to my friend that I wondered at 
seeing the ladies on their way to the the- 
atre without Lord Sandwich; that I 
meant to have dined at the Admiralty, 
but had been prevented ; so that it ap- 
pears now that most of the circumstances 
must have been accidental. The dread- 
ful consummation, however, was—that at 
the door of the theatre, directly organs 
the Bedford Coffee-house, Mr. Hi an 
suddenly rushed out, and as a gentleman 
was handing Miss Ray into the carriage, 
with a pistol he first —_— this most 
unfortunate victim, and, not at 
that time, fell a most sacrifice 
himself. The next morning I made se- 
veral efforts before I had resolution to see 


any one at the Admiralty. At last, old and Ch 


James, the black, overwhelmed with grief, 
came down to me, and endeavoured to 
inform me, that when he had mentioned 
what had occurred, Lord Sandwich hastily 
replied, ‘You know that I forbade you 
to plague me any more about those bal- 
lads ; let them sing or say whatever they 
lease about me.’—‘ Indeed, my Lord,’ 
said, ‘I am not speaking of any bal. 
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lads. It is all too true.’ Others then 
came in, and all was a scene of the utmost 
horror and distress. His Lordship for a 
while stood, as it were, petrified, till sud- 
denly seizing a candle, he ran up stairs 
and threw himself on the bed, and in ar 
agony exclaimed, ‘ Leave me for awhile 
to myself. I could have borne anything 
but this.” The attendants remained for 
a considerable time at the top of the stair- 
case, till his Lordship rang the bell and 
ordered that they should all go to bed. 
They assured me, that at that Sine fewer 
culars were known at the Admiral: 

than over half the town ; besides, ind 

all was confusion and astonishment ; and 
even now I am doubtful whether Lord 
Sandwich was ever aware that there was 
any connection between Hackman and 
Miss Ray. His Lordship continued for 
a day or two at the Admiralty, till, at 
the earnest request of those about him, he 
at last retired for a short time to a friend’s 
house near Richmond.” 


SPIRIT OF FHE 
Wublic Qournals. 


TRAVELS OF A POUND OF 
COTTON. 

BY A. MOREAU DE JONNES. 
WE are far remote from the period when 
men lived and died, like plants, in the 
rae oie pay ye produced them. 

ring the last century especi 

the human race has been J ped with 
the mania of travelling. A resident of 
Calcutta, born on the banks of the Thames, 
tormented by the jungle-fever, or by the 
ennui attendant on wealth, is now accus- 
tomed every year to proceed, for chan, 

of air, to the Cape of Good Hope, with. 
out feeling the smallest uneasiness either 
—- the Giant Adamaster, or the 
storms which terrified Vasco de Gama. 
The King of the Sandwich Islands pays 
a visit to Covent Garden Theatre ; Rus- 
sians cross the continents of Europe and 
Asia to hunt otters in America; high- 
waymen, escaped from the soil of Botany 
Bay, become chamberlains to the pett 

monarchs of Polynesia; Hun - 
diers mount sentry on the rocks of Sylla 





sarybdis ; merchants of London 
oecupy the throne and sway the sceptre of 
Aurungzebe ; we have even beheld the 
savages of Upper Asia rub their hair with 
the bark of the trees in the Champ Ely- 
sées. English ladies’-maids, moreover, 
with rose-coloured spencer and umbrella 
in hand, walk amidst the ruins of Thebes, 
and trample under foot the wrecks of the 
magnificence ef Pharaoh 
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But of all the travels originating in 
curiosity, ambition, or the love of lucre, 
not one can be compared in the import- 
ance of its results, its extent, or the in- 
fluence which it has exerted, to the mere 
transport of the produce of a weak shrub, 
—to the travels which industry has im- 
posed upon the wool of a cotton-tree, the 
metamorphoses of which are as innume- 
rable as our wants.and desires. A com- 
plete volume would scarcely suffice to 
contain the whole history; let us then 
endeavour to sketch, in a few lines only, 
a brief itinerary. Before we thus com- 
press our subject, however, let us con- 
sider its real extent. 

From a thousand divers points in the 
two hemispheres, are conveyed to the 
British isles and to France, every year, 
two hundred and eight millions of pounds 
weight of cotton-wool. — re- 
ceived, in 1823, 167,935,000lbs.; and 
France, 40,755,000. The value of the 

gtegate importation amounts to ten 
millions and a half sterling. It supposes 
a forest of 1,664 — ot peg am 
covering a s of 422 square leagues, 
25 toa egrec. The 806,000 bales which 
it composes, after being submitted to the 
strongest power of compression, give st a 
minimum pipe x! tons of “— —" 

h: of whic uires a fleet o 

LORD sees, and which, if arranged in 
a single line, would occupy a space of 
fifty-five leagues. Let us restrict our 
researches to the éwo-hundred-and-eight- 
millionth part of this immense mass, and 
accompany it in its various journeys, from 
its origin to its final destination. 

In the ninety-five millions of pounds 
of cotton-wool received into the ware- 
houses of Calcutta, one pound, amongst 
others of that species termed long-silky, 
came from certain new plantations in the 
province of Delhi. The shrub which 
produced it flourished, at length, and for 
the first time, in a soil condemned for a 
century back to frightful aridity, but now 
fertilized by means of an admirable canal, 
more than sixty leagues in length. The 
husbandman who gathered it was one of 
those Bheels who were renowned a few 
years since for the audacity of their incur- 
sions and the ferocity of their character, 
but are now reckoned amongst the most 
intelligent and hospitable of Indian la- 
bourers ; a double example of the bene- 
fits which a statesman can confer, who, 
like the Marquess of Hastings, is able to 
conceive great things, and to find talents 
to execute them. 


ing the stream of the Jumna 


Descendii 
to that of the Ganges, and arriving at the 
tich metropolis of British India, our 
cargo might receive’ four very different 


destinations. Carried to China, it might 
have pap into ety = millions of 
pounds of cotton which England annual] 
sells in the market of Canton, and which, 
in addition to her manufactures, obtains 
for her twenty-five millions of pounds 
weight of tea, purchased at nine- 
[eighteen-pence] per pound, and sold for 
five shilling’ to consumers on Euro- 
pean continent. Embarked on board 
American ships, it would have composed 
a part of those re-exported foreign pro- 
ducts which supply the United States 
with an annual commerce to the amount 
of six millions and a quarter sterling, 
an and above the oman own in. 
igenous exports. Con to Europe, 
it might perhaps have been converted, 
in + cnagy J manufactories, _ a — 
worthy, from its elegance nov 
to obisin the rewards of the Louvre. t 
took, however, the road to England, and 
formed a part of the two hundred millions 
of pounds of cotton which are annually 
trans thither from Calcutta and 
Bombay alone, in order to be subsequently 
distributed throughout all the countries 
ef the world tributary to British com. 
merce. 


The single which is the subject 
of our present inquiry, having been landed 
at London, was sent into the county of 
Lancaster, to Manchester, in order to be 
Fang by one of the 300 steam-engines in 
that rich and populous town. The per- 
fection of the means employed in this 
operation is so great, that there were 
drawn from this pound of cotton 380 
skeins of thread, each 900 yards, which , 
gives a total length of more than 340,000 
yards, or upwards of 190 miles. After 
this metamorphosis, it was sent to Pais- 
ley, in Scotland, to a manufaetory, from 
whence issues every week 88,000 ells of 
cloth. The stuff made of it there was 
carried into the county of Ayr, there to 
undergo some pi tion ; then it was 
reconveyed to Paisley, to be stripped by 
means of complicated, but prompt and 
ingenious processes. To be embroidered 
it was obliged to be sent to the artisans. 
in the county of Dumbarton, whose skill 
is unrivalled in this kind of work. It 
was forced to. make another, journey to 
Renfrew, for the purpose of being b ed, 
whence it took its re for P 


_ again, to acquire a new shape; it at 
length proceeded to G w, where it 
was completed for sale. From this port 


it was despatched to London, and became | 
one of the atoms of which the colossus of 
British commerce is compounded. 

Four yeats had now passed ‘away, from 
the moment when the Indian husband. 
man gathered the material from his cot- 
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ton-tree, to the period wheh, transformed 
by the joint cy ‘of mechanism, che- 
m , and , into a fabric of the 
utmost beauty, this vegetable product 
was able to repass the seas with a value 
infinitely enhanced. Without the aid of 
the arts it might have merely setved, in 
the: shape of a clumsy wick, to assist 
some 
studies. But by a series of ingenious 
contrivances, it may now adorn the fa- 
vourite of the seraglio, please the mo- 


narchs of Asia, and captivate the repub- 


licans of South America by the charms 
of European laxuty. To acquire it, 
India herself, which produced it, will 
give a thousand times the price which she 
formerly obtained for it; China will sus- 
pom atice, weg laws, hitherto as 
table as its manners; and the mines 
of Mexico and Potosi will expand their 
treasures. By what strange concurrence 
of circumstances have these marvellous 
effects beeri produced ? It was n 
that the uct of a little tree s 
travel 300 es'over the plains of Hin- 
dostan to arrive at Caleutta; that it should 
then ‘navigate 4,000 leagues of ocean to 


reach the British isles; that it should: 


there traverse, by meatis of canals, iron 
rail-roads, and accelerated vehicles, a dis- 
tance of 310 leagues ;' employing, from 
its transport till its transformation, more 
than 150 is, who derived their sub- 
sistence ae i. For “ovations on 
necessary that industry, availing {tse 

the prodigies of philosophy, should satisfy 
its wants by the agency of fire, and ren- 
der docile the most intractable and most 
destructive element; that navigation 
should bring closer to each. other the 
banks of the Ganges and the Thames ; 
that the Mogul empire should become the 
inheritance of a company of merchants ; 
and that its provinces should be restored 
to fertility, and its people to civilization, 
by conquerors, who were but barbarians 
twenty centuries after the countries of 
Asia, which they now teach, possessed all 
the advantages of science, arts, and in- 
dustry ! Asiatic Journal. 





THE CLOAK. 


« Did I, or Master Dean of Sevil, our neighbour, 
Ever reach our dignities in Cuerpo, think’st thou? 
In squating hose and doubiet? Signor, no; 

There went more tit : There were cloaks, gowns, 


cassocks, 
And other Paramentos,” 
Fletcher's Love's Pilgrimage. 


“Tr is piercingly cold,” said:I to myself 


olar in his fruitless nocturnal: 
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which was smatting under the efféct of a 
sharp frosty wind on its newly shaven 
surface.—* Confoundedly cold,” said I, 
rather more audibly, as a sudden gust 
from the north-east me to 

both my hands to my hat, and at the same 
time sent the spray of the angry Serperi- 
tine smack in my face. ‘* Cold,” echoed 
a'voice just behind me, “ not at all—fine 
bracing wind—charming weather for a 
walk, Jack!” and, turning round, I be- 
held my quondam schoolfcllow 
enveloped from head to heel in a’ dark 
blue military cloak, of fitst-rate cut and 
material ; its collar of the choicest sable, 





drawn close round his happy ears, con.’ 


fined in front by a pair of silver lion’s 
paws, and furnished with the usual quota 
of silk cord and tassel, while eo | of its 
ample folds were flung in studied negli- 
gence over his left shoulder, so as to dis- 
play the voluptuous black velvet with 
which it was lined. I ds colder from the 

comparison.—*¢ y don’t you get 
a cloak, Jack 2” chuckled the B becky 


able looking rascal, as my eye wandered’ 


(somewhat invidiously, I confess) from 
my own little threadbare black coat to 
the almost regal mantle before me.— 
‘ Cloaks are 


you ;” and, with the most a grin 
of eo > he drew its graceful dra- 
pery sti 
S bye,” and strode off, hummiin 
‘Go to the Devil and shake yourself!” 
I was so cold, I could almost have fol- 


lowed his advice, impertinently as it was 


given. 

‘Cloaks are all the rage now,” re- 
peated I mentally, as, resuming my walk, 
which had been interrupted by the inci- 
dent, I endeavoured by rapidity of motion 
to make up for the lightness of my attire. 
I thrust ‘my hand into the pocket of my 
pantaloons, partly to warm my fin; 
and partly to ascertain whether the state of 
my finances would permit me to become 
the r of this seemingly indispen- 
sable article of clothing—the dishonoured 
note of an intimate acquaintance met it 
convulsive the answer was deci- 
sive. “« What s fool was I to lend my 
money; I might have guessed it would 
never be id me—arid yet the fellow 
told me so plausible a tory he borrowed 
it—undera cloak!” In the midst of my 
vexation I could not help smiling at the 
idea. * Cloaks are all the rage now, in- 
deed,” continued I, “that puppy was 
not aware of half the truth of his obser- 
vation—but the fashion is not a new one. 

‘I finished my walk, and sat down with 


the other day, as I sallied‘into the Park, # a keen appetite to my dinner. The beef 
with my coat buttoned up to my chin, steak was terribly tough, and vilely dress- 


oser round him, nodded a’ 
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ed, and the stupid old woman who “ does 
for me” had forgotten there was no mus- 
tard in the house, I felt quite miserable 
—I drew my chair close up to the fire— 
it.was as low as my spirits—I snatched 
up the coal-skuttle in a pet,’and flung its 
contents into the grate, put what the 
stupid old woman aforesaid calls “a 
witch”’ upon the top of them, and, placing 
my feet on the fender, fell first into a 
brown study, and secondly, into a doze. 
My “brain was troubled with thick- 
coming fancies.” Cloaks and mantles, in 


endless variety and most tormenting con- 
fusion, floated before my “‘ mind’s eye.” 
Gradually my dream assumed. a more 


comprehensible shape. I seemed to stand 
in theymiddle of a large room, or shop, or 


warehouse, for, with vision-like indis- the 


tinctness, it partook of the semblance of 
all three. It was hung round entirely 
with every kind of cloak which the inge- 
nuity of man or woman ever invented. 
There was the pallium of the ancient, and 
the capote of the modern Greek ; the foga 
of the Roman, the poncho of the South 
American, the gay mantle of scarlet and 
ellow plumage .worn by the New Zea- 
der, and the shapeless fur coverings 
of the stolid inhabitants of Lapland and 
Kamschatka ; the.roquelaure of the last 
century, the plaid of the mountain Gael, 
the ermined robe of royalty, and the red 
cloak of the itinerant apple-vender ; not 
to mention those now sported by the life- 
guardsman, the Bond-street lounger, the 
banker’s clerk, the haberdasher’s appren- 
tice, the lady, and the lady’s maid. 
Amongst the earlier specimens, I recog- 
nised mag | which been p absolute 
property of by-gone heroes hiloso- 
iy and I aa with much pm on 
the blood-stained rohe of Cwsar, and the 
tattered mantle, through the holes of 
which Plato discovered the pride of Dio- 
genes. 
“ A change came o’er the spirit of m 
dream ” Be P y 


uire of a bye-stander if they 
were exhibited for od, when; my atten- 
tion was suddenly arrested by the clamour 
of many voices, and the rush of a consi- 
derable number of 3 into the ware- 
house. Males and females of every rank 
and description, statesmen, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, ecclesiastics, merchants, soldiers, 
maids, wives, and widows, all wanted 
cloaks. The walls were stripped in an 


instant—the miaster-of the shop and his 
assistants were hurried and worried al- 
most out of their wits, — was the 
demand, so impatient were the customers. 
A candidate for a seat in Parliament 
seized a cloak marked * Patriotism,” and, 
anticipating his privilege, ran off without 
paying for it. hoary-headed libertine 
slipped on another, marked ‘ Religion ;” 
those labelled ‘¢ Charity, Honesty, and 
Toleration,” were speedily purchased by 
@ purse-proud citizen, a usurer, and a° 
Jesuit ; that of ‘ Modesty,” by a cast-off 
mistress, and of °° Veracity”” by a pro- 
jector of new joint stock companies; to. 
be brief, every one chose a cloak of some 
sort or another, and seemed indifferent as 
to the expense, provided its colour was 
very reverse of the dress wore 
under it. ‘ I must have one myself,’ 
exclaimed I, “ pinch for it afterwards as 
I may, I can no longer withstand the 
temptation. I will not be the only per- 
son in the world without a cloak,” and I‘ 
hurried up to the master of the shop, ex- 
ressing my fear that he had none left 
which would suit me. I was soon un- 
deceived, however, by his, displaying 
fresh and apparently inexhaustible stores 
of similar, garments; and with all the, 
bustle and oe characteristic of the 
slop-selling inhabitants of Holywell-: 
street, emming’s-row, Cranbourne. 
alley, &c.; he heaped mantle after mantle 
on my back, till I was ready to sink under 
the burden, commending all the while the 
formation of this, the quality of the other, 
and assuring me that he knew many au- 
thors (for, with the shrewdness natural to 
his tribe, he had guessed my profession 
at a glance), who made considerable 
fortunes merely by ern their works 
under a cloak. In vain did I implore 
him to desist—his shopman followed his - 
extraordinary example—I waxed warm— 
warmer ; the heat became excessive 
stifling—I perspired like the fat single 
gentleman inColman’s excellent song ; and ‘ 
well I might; for, waking with the efforts 
I made to extricate myself from this moun. 
tain of mantles, I found m within the 


fierce 
My “ witch” had 
suffered the fate anciently allotted to 
witches, and perished in the flanes which 
were now roaring up the chimney. I 
pushed back my chair, with a “phew !”*- 
relieved the solitary candle behind me of 
about two inches of wick, and, opening 
my desk, wrote and despatched the fol- 
lowing note to my tailor :— 

“ Mr. will be obliged by Mr. 
Twill’s making him a een speedily 
as possible. T. t may 
made full enough to cover and conceal 
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his , that is, a multitude of bad 
habits, handsome enough to wear 
upon” any occasion, as it is only by his 
own fireside that he shall venture to sit 
without it, and indeed not then if com- 
pany be expected.” P. 
European Magazine. 





The Gatherer. 


“{@n but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men s stuff. on, 


.® — Wotton, 


. 
a 


EPITAPHS IN THE CHURCH- 
YARD OF YARMOUTH. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
tly observed a va- 


of sending a few, selected from the 


y mony aoe of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


W. LINCOLN. 
Phe following is tothe memory George 
, Of the Shropehine: Milita 
anenitctaiomabeto need 
quénce of a’ blow received in a 
Tine flies nature on its wing. 
Lin.e bee rah fighting for my 


Words = my brother soldier did take 
place, 

Whier’ shameful is, and always bring 

Think not the worse of him who do re- 


main, ‘ 
Fos he as salina Tatars bia ipo, 


' Here lies an honest woman; to aay _ 
‘ more is unnecessary—less would be un- 





Master of the Tecnmiet aad hie 

ter exander ani 

niet a Neh Sk Shields, oes 

who, on ‘the 3lst of Te soni 1781, on 
the North Coast, 

with only three 3-p 


3 nobly Sefenden | himself 
ore a cutter carrying eighties 4- 
unders, : 


and u marks of of a hundred men, 


‘To the Memory 


ander, and ten men 


by the notorious English . 


. Pirate, Fatl, 
i and fairly beat him off. 
chai after the enemy caine down 
4) cra et him again ; 
totally disabled, 
his mate, Dania MAuly, expiring with 
the loss of blood, 
and himself dangerously wounded, , 
he was oblig’d to strike and ransome, 
and brought his shatter’d vessel into 
armouth with more 


The tyrant—death, did earl 
_ And all the magazine’s of possest.. 
Baits” etaiebiee cee 


Sete sen Saeed, 
and died here in consequence of Kia wounds, 
on the 14th of February following, 

- In the Twenty-fifth year of his age. 
To commemorate the gallantry of his son, 
the bravery of his faithfl mate, 
and at the same time mark the infamy of a 


The toe of human’kind; - 

A manly indignation fired his breast 

Thank God my son has done his duty. 
Cato. 





rus arrest, 


But inthe ‘vee ke ices hung 
aaa oh hearts, now void of quicken- 
iD 


heat, 
The tuneful march of vital motion beat ;. 


Stiffness did into every sinew. climb, 
And a short death crept cold through 


every limb. 





To the memory of Mary, wife of Thomas 
Bammant, who died September 6, 1821, 
aged Seventy-six years. 


grateful. 





To the memory 


years. 


*  Blissed are the dade who did in the.Lord.. 





Tne following notice was lately sent to 
a parish clerk in Hertfordshire :—- 
“ Mister —____, my wief i is dede and 
wants to be berrid'dig a griev for her and 


' she shal cum and be Berrid’ to-morrer at 
‘ wun o clock you hows ware to dig, it my: 


my uther wief but Ict it be dip.” 
Kaun to Correspondent in our next. 
Bee a, Sle Steen nae .. 
Printed and Published by J. LIMBIRD, 
143, Strand, (near Semerset House,) and sv.d 
by all Newsmen und Bookseliers. 





of R. Scotte, who died 
“September 23, 1824, aged ‘Fiftg-two- 


- pee, 
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